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prose that it little thought of, and when one can develop and 
bring out that wonderful dramatic art surely it is something 

to have gained. , , , 

There is far too little reading aloud done ; I grant the child 
is taught to read very young and skims through a great 
many books, and, no doubt, they are good ones, but if that 

child is asked to read aloud a simple well-written passage- 

what is too often the result r She invariably gabbles through 
it without apparently understanding what she is reading, and 
certainly conveying nothing of the real meaning to the 
unfortunate listener. I am sorry to say I have proved this 
many times. 

Let the young child take delight in reading aloud and 
teach it so to read that you may take like delight in listening 
to it, there is nothing more charming than the sweet, clear 
little voice when trained, but we must remember that it must 
be trained and taken care of, as there is great delicacy in the 
little voice box. 

Cases of laryngitis, as well as many other throat affections 
are often caused by wrong production. 

The teacher of elocution must be careful never to teach his 

misUke PUPilS t0 redte aH ^ tHe Same Way ’ U is a great 

nurnT 7 - S a° Ul a r f her d ° aH in their P° wer to Preserve each 
TnT hV Ua i ori S ina %' and - after first carefully train- 
brfrrh 7‘7 ^oundingr them in the first or mechanical 
chieflv hrin 6 0CUtI °/ 1 ’ tben next carefully, by suggestion, 
lying”dormant° Ut * ^ beaUtlful P ower which in so many is 

but let7r„rtrg« k *hat°we d 7 h' 0 ' 1 ^ V6ry r ' ght ‘ y t0 °’ 

cultivated an d i P f f u ‘ * a have a wond erful gift to be 
to speak beautiful e P reacher > lecturer, etc., not only learn 
so gain power tn W ° r S> but t0 s P ea ^ them beautifully, and 

already know and aft * ?, 1Ve ™ y bavin £ said much that you 
about Elocution. ** 9 tbere is nothin g new to be said 
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MRS. GASKELL. 

By C. N. Heath. 

Aus 7 e„ M ,he ? a t e "' the sub i ect of my sketch, as with Jane 
Austen the task is rendered somewhat difficult by the fact 

that so little is known about the details of her life. Everyone 

must, however, I think, be acquainted with her as the 

authoress of that ever-delightful and refreshing story, Cranford ; 

but I propose to show that hers is not a one-book fame, if I 

may be pardoned such an expression, but that her other works 

ai e such as to place her in the front rank of women novelists. 

Elizabeth Cleghorn Stevenson, better known as Mrs. 
Haskell, w T as born at Cheyne Row, in Chelsea, on September 
9th, 1810. Her father, a Unitarian minister, came from 
Berwick-on- leveed, and according to records the family 
originally lived in Norway. Mr. Stevenson was a most 
interesting character, being indeed a father worthy of such 
a daughter, who in her turn was proud of and attached to 
her parent. He wrote for several papers, among which were 
the Edinburgh Review and the Westminster , besides holding 
a classical tutorship at the Manchester Academy. It is said 
of him that “ he had the true spirit of a faithful historian, . . . 
and dived into original sources of information.” In later 
life Mr. Stevenson was appointed Keeper of the Records to 
the Treasury and secretary to Lord Lauderdale, these appoint- 
ments necessitating his residence in London. 

Llaving early lost her mother, Miss Eliza Holland, of 
Sandlebridge, belonging to a well-known family, Mrs. Haskell 
was brought up by her maternal aunt, who lived at Knutsford, 
in Cheshire, a place famous for all time as C ran f old. Mrs. 

[* Our readers may remember our note about ‘ Scale How Tuesdajs, * n 1 
Parent.' Review for September, 1903. We venture to think that tins shou d be a 
pleasant custom in families; so a series will be published month by month n order 
to familiarise our readers with the plan. Even the younger members wdl enjoy 
taking part in .he readings. It is the custom at the : House of 
or another student to read an appreciation of some favour. te 
illustrated by extracts or compositions read or performed 

The passages ,e feared .0 in the notice of Mrs. Gaskell were r»d l ^ 

mention of them occurs, and the writer resumed her paper untd the next quota. 

became apropos . — Ed.] 
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Gaskell’s youth must have been a sad one, living, as she did, 
with her aunt and a little cripple cousin. The house was 
situated on the edge of the heath, and Airs, ivilchie says, when 
speaking of her childhood, “I have heard that Airs. Gaskell 
was not always quite happy in those days — imaginative 
children go through trials of their own— in her hours of child- 
ish sorrow and trouble she used to run away from her aunt’s 
house across the heath and hide herself in one of its many 
green hollows, finding comfort in the company of the birds 
insects, and other natural things.” It must not be supposed 
however, that the child was always unhappy, for we read' 
of many pleasant hours spent playing in the old house at 
Sandlebridge with her cousins, the Hollands. 

Elizabeth grew up to be a young woman of much beauty 
and sweet disposition : she had regular features, and a dig- 
nified face that was at the same time joyous ; but perhaps 

her greatest charm lay in her capacity for being a delightful 
companion. 6 

In 1832, when quite young, she married William Gaskell 
minister at the Unitarian Cross Street Chapel, in Manchester’ 
u nch fortunate circumstance we owe that noble work 
Maiy Barton , which was finished in 1847. 

Wan chesier'anH dealS f , mainl y with ‘he working classes ot 
ifon t TheX ‘ he meMS ° f effeCti "S a reforma- 

f h «**» Partly because she 

Classes about , h P , y because she had lived among the 

possessed that IT, r Wr ° te ’ bW ’ above becaj she 

which help her read/ 1 "“T*"* int ° «*«• People’s lives 

^ ^LTZTaT/Z s Tt lh T so iu " y - In both 

Mrs. Gaskell has tried to h ^ * ^ another of her works], 
•standing between em h ° W h ° W much of the misunder- 

fact tha? neither clasThT rS ^ em P lo y ed was due to the 

ever their social status^ f rasped lhe fact that, what- 
sorrows ot life. ’ ac shared alike in the joys and 

Mary Barton is th* a , 

who in the days of her chhHL^^ an artisan > J ohn Barton, 
the years go on, falls out of °? WaS well ’ to - do . but who, as 
duction of new labour-s ' W ° r ’ ln . conse( l ueil ce of the intro- 
wages. Mary a beantif..^' 11 ^ ” lac bines and the reduction of 
admiration of the son of h m ° l ler ^ ess Strl, is attracted by the 
° n ° f the nch ^ill-owner, Richard Carson, 
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It is L thUpthuthirtheTi^ h T ° ld playmate >J em Wilson. 

John Barton, rendered desoe f f ^ is 8tr -k. 

- Parliament, and^n o^S^^ £ 
hfe, borrows Jem Wilson’s gun to fho,it the ■ “justice of 
Harry Carson. Suspicion naturally falls on JeT ^ 

Iary, only now realising her love for tLo 

: ak ? s -7 effon * hi ;:i or tS e st:: 

dead m e ' “ JT‘ ly COnt, ibuteli b y her acceptance of the 
“ John Cm S a e T-' Her des Pai™S chase after the 
J, . . ? per i ln vvhlc h the witness necessary to prove an 
„ 1 1 18 sa,lln S from Liverpool, is most powerfully described. 
Her throat was dry, all musical sound had gone out of her 
but in a loud, harsh whisper she told the men (the 


voice ; 


boatmen) her errand of life and death, and they hailed the 
ship, ‘ We’re come for one William Wilson, who is wanted to 
prove an alibi in Liverpool Assize Courts to-morrow ; James 
Wilson is to be tried for a murder done on Thursday night 
when he was with William Wilson.’ ‘Anything more, 
missis ? asked the boatman of Alary, in a lower voice and 
taking his hands down from his mouth. ‘ Oh, say I’m Alary 
Barton. Oh, the ship is going on ! Oh, for the love of 
Heaven, ask them to stop ! ’ lhe boatman was angry at the 

little attention paid to his summons and called again 

1 he ship flew along — away, the boat struggled after. 

“ They could see the captain take his speaking trumpet. 
And oh ! alas ! they heard his words.” 

He swore a dreadful oath ; he called Alary a disgraceful 
name ; and he said he would not stop his ship for anyone, nor 
could he part with a single hand whoever swung for it. But — 
“ . . . William Wilson stood as near the stern of the vessel 
as he could, and, unable to obtain the trumpet from the 
angry captain, made a tube of his own hands. 

“ ‘ So help me God, Alary Barton, I’ll come back in the 
pilot boat, time enough to save the life of the innocent. 

A final comprehension of the difficulties between the two 
classes is only arrived at by the sight ot each others suf- 
fering. I think the following passage the finest in the book. 

Air. Carson, furious at his failure to be revenged for the 
death of his son by the acquittal of Jem, goes to reproach the 
real culprit, John Barton, in his own home, there to be con- 
fronted by a sorrow more awful than his own because of the 
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consciousness of guilt. Life to John Barton is such a misery 
that he would be thankful to die, even though it be a mur- 
derer’s death. He appeals to Mr. Carson to forgive him, f Qr 
he has earnestly repented his crime, and for the first time 
Mr. Carson’s answer shows him that by his act he has 
rendered himself powerless to comfort the desolate old man 


The keynote to the situation is contained in the words used 
by John — ‘“I did not know what I was doing. Oh ! sir for- 
give me.’ ‘ Forgive us our trespasses as we forgive them 
that trespass against us,’ said Job Legh, as if the words were 
suggested by those John had used. Mr. Carson took his 
hands away from his face—* Let my trespasses be unforgiven 
so that I may have vengeance for my son’s murder.’ Mr* 

Carson left the house, and John Barton lay on the ground as 
one dead.” 

On the way home he hears the same words used by a little 
ch.ld imploring forgiveness for the rude boy who had knocked 
her down— “ He did not know what he was doing • did vou 

r^i h :^^^eZ associa f ^ ^ 

mere was it > Cou.d U lY hTJ»2 ToT^Z IfZ 

ome. So when he entered his house hp v \ K- 

crrp'if j uuse . . . ne took down the 

great Bible ... and turned to the obiect of l; i , 

Gospel where he half expected to fi a u f Search ~ the 

‘ The y know not what they do ’ All nT hTl^ pl . eading— 
combated with the demon” Mp \, gh T ° ng the an £ el 
worse, and “ i n vain did AT an while John Barton grew 

and exhaustion had rendered Te^ ^ him> h er sorrovv 
stood in the doorway. T n r d - h weak - Mr - Carson 

case. He raised uu the ne lastant be comprehended the 
folded his hands^Tf to barton 

ZJ 0 ' in 

,, vr„ . uer ra tner and Mr ftr^n 

No other words would ‘ ^ arson * 

those he had read onlv a fo U ? gest tbe mselves than some of 
to us sinners/ ‘ Forgive u . before — ‘ God be merciful 

that trespass against us ’ *j res P asses as we forgive them 
John Barton lay a corpse in M C when tbe words were said 
Of Mary Barton it ha S V arms '’ 
sob in it ; that it made a grem that ** is a book vvith a 
when we find men such sensation cannot be doubted, 

aS Carlyle, Landor, and Lord 
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Brougham writing i„ its ise 
famous writer, “ what we none of „s , has <io,le ." said a 
novels which excite the deepest intere t ’ She hss writte " 
and yet which every girl w in he .h i of ,he world. 

North ani appeared in ^ readi "«'' 

with the working classes, and we "re “ a ' S ° Concerned 
intimate picture of the rich and ^ ven in it a more 
mill-owner, in Mr. Thornton The IT; ” Sdf -™- d 
Mary Barton , for the better unde \ v 1S n0t S ° tragic as 
classes is brought about bv the rS !; andlng bet ween the two 
woman, Margaret Hale. U6nCe ° f a noble * mi »ded 

Of Cranford I hesitate almost to speak because r v, ,, 

remmds one of Jane Austen’s novels, but we find in it deeper 

a e C raZZ ^ ° f ‘ he ‘ aUer ' S "'° rks ' d *^> as ly 

are. Cianfoid remains to us as a living picture of calm 

old days at Knutsford, when “red silk family umbrellas” 

we t e still in use, and when ladies went to parties in sedan 

chairs and elegant economy ” was the order of the day. 

Captain Brown, the sole male in this town of Amazons 
is a charming specimen of his sex, and succeeds in spite of 
all prejudices in making himself universally beloved. The 
character of Jessie his youngest daughter is most beautifully, 
though lightly drawn ; she is hardly appreciated, till in the 
hour of sorrovv her true worth shines out. Bereft of father, 
obliged to tend the sick bed of the dying invalid sister for 
whom all has been sacrificed, she yet can say, “ Though He 
slay me, yet will I trust in Flim ! ” 

Miss Jenkyns (Miss Deborah, as she liked to be called), 
with her Johnsonian style of conversation, belongs to quite a 
bygone age ; she was somewhat of a blue-stocking, according 
to the standard for women in those days, and her letters, 
founded as they were on Dr. Johnson’s writings, became 
marvels of composition. 

The rules and regulations as regards calling, too, were very 
different from those now prevailing — “From twelve to three 
are our calling hours.” Then after the call had been paid, 
“It is the third day: I daresay your mamma has told you, 
my dear, never to let more than three days elapse between 
receiving a call and returning it ; and also that you are never 
to stay longer than a quarter of an hour. “ But am I to 
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look at my watch? How am I to find out when a qua 
of an hour' has passed?” “You must keep thinking ab 0 J 
the time, my dear, and not allow yourself to forget it j n 1 
versation.” As can be imagined, “ no absorbing subject Wa J 
ever spoken about.” 

Cranford was finished in 1853, when Ruth also appeared 
Ruth, valuable more as a study of character than as ^ ,> ‘ 

narrative of events, is the story or a woman who, hav" 
been once led into sin, is for ever condemned in the* e y ^ 
society by reason of the unjust law which has one sta d ° 
of right and wrong for a woman and another for a man ^ 
It is most interesting to follow Ruth’s character thro 
the different phases of its development, and to see howl 
ennobling and purifying is effected by means of the suffer/ ^ 
entailed on her as a consequence of her sin. That she I* 
repented and was forgiven cannot be doubted when we read 

b r 

God, and of the blessed Jesus IhewM. ^ ’° Ve ° f 

God's countenance when vou and T „ c* the light of 

off -’ • • - ‘I could fell you^the old 1 W ‘ ^ standing afar 
shaking arm, ‘for calling ’that wo ma " W6nt ° n ’ l,ftlng ' h ' S 

blessing of them who were readv IT" “ T S ' n " er ' The 
^rom that day forward T / * P ensh is upon her.’ . 

of Eccleston, where ‘ man Walked erect in the streets 

Miss Bronte exactlv e ar ° Se a " d ° alled her Messed."' 
when she says, “ Such a , X ^ esses the meaning of the book 

many who thought thev v °a restore hope and energy to 

open a clear course Zir, "l™* their ^ to both fand 
Mat they and all honour £ 7 ^'° eff ° rt to some who deemed 
J 'he touch of humour in P * rted . co ™pany in this world.” 
c aracter of Sally the nin 6 °°k ls afforded by the rugged 
she considered herself r Ser J ant of Mr • and Miss Benson ; 

1 ert y to break in on *1? ° lke ^ amd y, and therefore at 
quaint results ; f or in con yersation , occasionally with 
Miss Benson’s Bible-cR Wlshin & to help a dull child in 
word quadruped ” Sail *° a better understanding of the 
ln g wi ; fou r legs, J enn ^. llUeiru P ts w hh “quadruped is a 

a chair is a quadruped, child.” 
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tion’of Whitby”unTT Ae^fame'^VI 8 '^ * graphic descri P' 

tbe days of thV press-ga^Td' ~ . in 

Wr hCr '°T“ 

fear of offending the shy 

conclusion of the first spelling lesson Sylvia's feelinzstn the 
matter are shown to Philip plainly in her speech-* If iver 
I write thee a letter it shall be full of nothing but AbedneJo < 
Abednego ! Abednego ! " Later, owing to a misunderstanding 
Sy lv, a believtng herseff deserted by her lover, consents fd 
marry 1 hllip without feeling more than a cousinly affection 
or him. Unfortunately for both, Sylvia discovers that in a 
moment of temptation Philip has done evil that good may 
come, and that, far from deserting her, Charley Kinraid, her 
lover, had been suddenly carried off by the press-gang, 
having only time to confide a message for Sylvia to her 
cousin. 

This discovery kills what little love Sylvia felt for her 
husband, and henceforth life is one great bitterness for the 
unhappy man who has lost all and more that made life worth 
living. Although we may feel that Philip was narrow- 
minded and mean, even in his love for Sylvia, one cannot but 
pity him, driven forth by his misery and remorse to wander 
unhappy over the face of the earth, longing for a sight of his 
darling’s face, and yet not daring to go back whilst Sylvia’s 
last passionate words are still ringing in his ears: “ I’ll never 
forgive yon man as long as I live, nor live with him as his 
wife again.” 

At last, being sorely wounded in battle and pensioned off, 
Philip feels that come what may he must return to Monks- 
haven, if only to die, having once seen Sylvia again. Sylvia 
comes to him, however, on his death-bed and comforts him 
with her forgiveness and with the love that has slowly grown 
•up in her heart during his absence. 

“ ‘ Child,’ he said once more, ‘ I ha’ made thee my idol ; 
and if I could live my life o’er again I would love my God 
and thee less, and then I shouldn’t ha’ sinned this sin 

j . C i 4.^ ™ ^ 1 iff IP 


more 


ci tnee .. . 

against thee. But speak one word of love t0 one !’“ ? 

word— that I may know I have thy pardon.’ Then she lifted 
■her head and said, ‘ Them were wicked, wicked words as 

D 
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said, and a wicked vow as ± vuwou, — “ i ‘«ignty 

has ta’en me at my word. I’m sorely punished, Philip, J am 
indeed. .... I think I shall go about among them as gnash 
their teeth for iver, while yo’ are where all tears are wiped 
away.' ” 

Other books that Mrs. Gaskell wrote are, My Lady Ludlow 
Wives and Daughters , and Cousin Phyllis, as well as man * 
short stories of which it is not now my intention to speak 
suffice it to say they are all worth reading. 

Cousin Phyllis gives us a charming and inspiring sketch 
of a Dissenting minister, who is at the same time a plain 
simple farmer, toiling in the fields with his men during the 
day-time and on the Sunday preaching to them. Ebenezer 
Holman is one of those noble characters in whose presence 
it seems easier to think good thoughts and to do good deeds • 

he is in fact like one of those seventh waves helping to lift us 
nearer our goal. * ° 1L us 

of tTliff DaUS '“ m ' WhiCh Pr0miSed t0 be the work 
suddenly of' hean ‘,1’ “ ‘ he a “‘ h ° re - died 

the mh Nov^ter ? 86 ; Th y ° Urne ’ HampShir6 ’ 
remains to be added a„ d ; h a t ,i, 0 7 " 0t fini5hed - yet Httle 

from 0urkn0wledge ;r d f-j-> :r we can .ell for ourselves 

regrLedShe^a'sf 35 ^' ^ death was m “'= h to be 
Phyllis, she had Wun ’ ^rs and in Cousin 

Power than she had Previn T F* °i Wri,i “* ° f CTe " 

a marvellous power of fi ,v Shewn ' Mrs - Caskell possessed 
events— the little incident 1 matenal in the commonest 
ordinary novel-maker presem eVery ' day Iife which to the 
People, for instance wo„M "° °PP ortu nity- How many 
discontented gentleman t^ 6 an ything” in an old and 
picture in the old farme Srn ° a P *P e w tth his son, or a 
tbe field with a hymn > m . lni ^ ter losing the day’s labours 
they are incidents we ran ° yet ’ as tcdd by Mrs. Gaskell 
Molly Gibson • it neVer for get. 
characters in fi^n ^ daughters , is one of the sweetest 

friend, and I think Edna^ T^i a ^ out ber to make a new 
• s he says, “Molly Gih«r. ^ descr ibes her very well when 

sunshiny nature, we wil] n> WUh her loyal heart and sweet 

* e majority of English V ^ nture to think, represents better 

°do s and Milicent Chevn^ 1 ’ 1 - S f t ^ an tbe ba PP d y abnormal 

es ° fhe present-day fashion.” 
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lo successfully create a r\, n ,v. ; 

perfection than even the work o i MawR* F™*** sign of 
obscures the difficulties it overcomes ” / Barton : “ P er fect art 
closely, we do not see how fi ^°’ 1,11 We Study h ^ 

Had this not been so ha' ! her ch "«*er is. 

at Cynthia’s selfishnZ ^_ haVe been merely annoyed 


instead of, almost despite ourselves he a backbone . 

her charm of manner and the Mft s \ ha ? g T * l ° reaUze 
to all who came in contact with her. 6 ^ pleas,n ^ 

Gikell's^but 4 ! h ™ heard mUch a ^M». 

Gaskell s life but I have rather tried to show you by her 
books what she was as a woman as well as a novelist ; and 
that she must have been not only a clever woman, but, what is 
better still, a good and wise one. Her domestic duties were 
not neglected for her work: she was a devoted wife and 
mother, looking carefully after the training of her children 
and all household matters. It was indeed to divert her 
thoughts from the sad loss of her only son that Alary Barton was 
begun. She also shared much in her husband’s labours among 
his people, and was greatly beloved by them all. What she 
was to Charlotte Bronte, that intensely shy, reserved woman, 
only the latter can say, and those who had the good fortune 
to hear the paper read last term on Charlotte Bronte, will 
realize that, indirectly, we owe much to Mrs. Gaskell. Once 
Charlotte Bronte said to the latter, when refusing an invita- 
tion, “ Do not think that I throw your kindness away, or that 
it fails of doing the good you desire; on the contrary, the 
feeling expressed in your letter goes right home where you 
would have it go, and heals as you would have it heal ; 
and again she says, “ I hank you for your letter: it was as 
pleasant as a quiet chat, as welcome as spring showers, as 
reviving as a friend’s visit ; in short, it was very like a page 
of Cranjord!’ 

It is, I think, very pleasant to know that Mrs. Gaskell was 
laid to rest in’ the churchyard at Knutsford, to which place 
she had always returned lor refreshment when overdone and 
tired It is too, delightful to know that in still recent years 
she was remembered by the people of Knutsford, who recall, 
with pleasure her love of the country, her ready sympathy in 
all their troubles, and her comprehension of the practical 
facts of life as well as of its sentiments. 


